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Council  Update 


New  Council  Chair,  Structure 


he  Premier’s  Council  has  a new 
Chair — and  with  it,  a brand  new  five 
year  mandate  and  a revised  structure. 

Effective  May  6,  Rob  Lougheed,  MLA 
for  Clover  B ar  - Fort  Saskatchewan  assumes 
the  position  of  Chair.  He  replaces  Gary 
McPherson,  who  has  taken  on  new  respon- 
sibilities with  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  Lougheed  was  welcomed  to  the  job 
by  Premier  Klein,  who  stressed  that  the  work 
of  the  Council  is  highly  valued  and  a prior- 
ity. The  Premier  also  noted  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  elected  official  as  Chair  permits 
direct  input  from  the  Council  in  policy  de- 


velopment undertaken  by  the  government. 

According  to  Health  Minister  Halvar 
Jonson,  the  Council’s  revised  mandate  and 
structure  are  based  on  recommendations 
made  during  an  independent  review  of  the 
Council  conducted  in  1997. 

The  Council  will  have  a more  inclusive 
mandate  and  will  monitor  and  report  on  the 
progress  of  measures  to  benefit  Albertans 
with  disabilities.  It  will  also  continue  to  pro- 
vide advice  to  government  and  to  the  Re- 
gional Health  Authorities  on  relevant  issues. 
It  will  have  a further  five  years  to  carry  out 
its  mandate  (its  sunset  clause  would  have  seen 


Council  Hires  Community  Relations  Specialist 


□ 


he  Premier’s  Council  is  pleased 
to  announce  the  appointment  of 
Tom  Fowler  to  the  position  of 
Manager,  Community  Relations  and 
Policy  Analysis. 

Tom  is  uniquely  qualified  for  this  po- 
sition. Much  of  his  educational  and  pro- 
fessional specialization  has  been  in  the 
area  of  policy  and  program  development 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  design  and  im- 
plementation of  a community  consulta- 
tion action  process — a process  he  refined 
while  obtaining  a Master  of  Social  Work 
degree.  The  Council  looks  forward  to 
drawing  on  his  experience  as  it  contin- 
ues to  refine  its  goal  to  one  of  helping 
communities  across  Alberta  respond  to 
the  challenges  of  regionalization. 

Tom’s  professional  experience  has 
ranged  from  front  line  social  work  to  Pro- 


Tom  Fowler 


vincial  Director  for  the  Canadian  Men- 
tal Health  Association  in  Newfoundland. 
As  a private  consultant,  he  has  also  been 
continued  on  page  3 


Rob  Lougheed,  MLA,  Council  Chair 


the  Council  terminated  this  July,  but  this 
has  been  extended  to  December  3 1 , 2003). 

The  structure  will  also  be  changed  to  re- 
flect the  revised  mandate.  Of  the  1 5 Council 
members,  there  will  now  be  one  Chair,  eight 
persons  with  disabilities  (including  at  least 
one  member  from  the  developmentally  disa- 
bled community),  two  Regional  Health 
Authority  members,  one  member  from  the 
Child  and  Family  Services  Authority  (oper- 
ating under  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Services  to  Children  and  Families),  and 
three  public  members.  ♦ 
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Council  Update 


New  Council  Choir  Accepts  Challenge 


ob  Lougheed,  the  new  Chair  of  the 
Premier’s  Council,  has  spent  most 
of  his  adult  life  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. The  MLA  for  Clover  Bar-Fort  Sas- 
katchewan has  over  28  years  experience  as 
an  Alberta  educator.  It’ s this  experience  that 
he  believes  provides  him  with  a base  of 
knowledge  for  his  new  position,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  has  no  direct  link  to  disability. 

“It’s  not  an  area  that  I’ve  got  a lot  of 
personal  knowledge  in,  not  being  part  of  the 
disability  community,”  says  Rob,  who  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  on  March  11, 1997. 
“But  I’ve  got  some  background,  because  of 
my  teaching  and  administrative 'role  in  a 
high  school  where  there  were  many  students 
with  disabilities.  While  this  is  much  broader. 
I’m  able  to  build  on  some  of  those  experi- 
ences. Many  of  the  disabilities  would  have 
been  represented  in  those  students  whom 
I’ve  come  across.” 

To  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  Council  and  disability  issues  in  Alberta, 
Rob  has  been  meeting  with  community  and 
organization  leaders.  “That’s  a process  I 
want  to  continue  for  a while  yet — ^to  get  to 
know  what  they  do  and  how  they  serve  the 
community,  how  they  relate  to  the  Premier’ s 
Council,  what  they  see  as  good  about  the 
way  the  Council  has  operated  and  where 
they  think  it  should  go.” 

He  adds  that  he  welcomes  input  from 
any  concerned  individuals.  “People  in  my 
constituency  phone  me  with  their  concerns 
about  what’s  happening  in  their  area,”  he 
says.  “I  would  see  this  as  the  same  kind  of 
process.  I think  the  personal  anecdotes  do 
mean  something  to  me.” 

Rob  says  that  management  of  the  Coun- 
cil should  be  based  on  a expert  opinion.  “I 
do  believe  I have  to  take  a lot  of  direction 
from  the  new  Council  that’s  going  to  be 
appointed.  They  know  the  issues,  they  live 
the  issues,  and  they  know  what  the  impedi- 
ments are  to  their  success  as  contributors  to 
Alberta  society. 

“I’m  going  to  take  that  kind  of  advice 
and  do  what  I can  to  raise  the  awareness  of 


my  colleagues  to  be  attentive  to  those  is- 
sues; to  recognize  the  ways  in  which  gov- 
ernment can  affect  their  goal  to  more  fully 
participate  in  Alberta  society.  Where  gov- 
ernment can  do  things  in  a positive  direc- 
tion, r 11  try  to  foster  that.  I will  also  intervene 
in  situations  where  it  appears  that  govern- 
ment policy  may  have  a negative  impact  on 
the  disability  community.” 

Rob  describes  himself  as  a careful  thinker 
who  believes  in  considering  arguments  from 
all  parties.  “I  do  believe  in  collaboration — 
that’s  something  I do  think  is  an  important 
way  to  go  rather  than  confrontation.” 

In  addition  to  the  new  position  and  his 
regular  duties  as  MLA,  Rob  currently  serves 
as  a Member  of  the  Standing  Policy  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Training,  a Mem- 
ber of  the  Capital  Region  Caucus,  a Member 
of  the  Select  Standing  Committees  on  Pub- 
lic Accounts,  a Member  of  the  Farm  Prop- 
erty Assessment  Review  Committee,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Alberta  Heritage  Savings 
Trust  Fund  Standing  Committee.  Despite 
constituency  and  regular  MLA  obligations, 
he  is  excited  about  his  new  position  and 
committed  to  success.  “We  have  a five  year 
mandate.  It’s  up  to  us  to  do  a good  job  and 
see  that  it’s  worthy  of  extension  five  years 
hence.  If  we  mess  up,  that  will  be  a telling 
indictment.  It’s  not  in  my  nature  to  leave  a 
legacy  like  that.” 

Rob’s  career  in  education  consisted  of 
both  teaching  and  administrative  positions. 
He  began  his  career  at  Adrossan  Junior-Sen- 
ior High,  where  he  taught  math  and  science, 
as  well  as  coached  basketball,  for  nine  years. 
He  then  moved  to  Salisbury  Composite  High 
School  in  Sherwood  Park.  There,  he  intro- 
duced the  International  Baccalaureate  (IB) 
Physics  Program  and  eventually  took  on 
duties  as  assistant  principal.  In  1990,  he 
became  assistant  principal  at  Bev  Facey 
Community  High  School  in  Sherwood  Park. 

During  his  career,  he  also  held  a number 
of  positions  as  Member  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers  Association,  including  Chair  of 
the  Economic  Policy  Committee  and  Chair 


of  the  Negotiating  Subcommittee  for 
Strathcona  County  teachers. 

He  earned  bachelor  degrees  in  Educa- 
tion and  Science,  as  well  as  a Diploma  in 
Education  Administration,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alberta.  He  was  also  a member  of  the 
U of  A Golden  Bears  basketball  team  from 
1965  to  1967. 

Rob  was  born  in  Grande  Prairie  in  1947. 
He  and  his  wife  Sharon  moved  to  the  Fort 
Saskatchewan  area  22  years  ago,  making 
their  home  and  raising  daughters  Allison 
and  Kimberly  on  a small  farm  near 
Josephburg.  Rob  and  Sharon  are  both  ac- 
tive members  of  the  Fort  Saskatchewan  Al- 
liance Church. 

You  can  reach  Rob  at  the  Alberta  Legis- 
lature (telephone  415-0990,  toll-free 
through  the  RITE  operator — dial  310-0000 
and  follow  the  instructions).  ♦ 
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Council  Update 


McPherson  Looks  Forward 


to  New  Role 


nt  seems  hard  to  believe,  but  Gary 
McPherson — Chair  of  the  Premier’s 
Council  since  its  inception  a dec- 
ade ago — is  moving  on. 

Gary  has  taken  on  new  responsibilities 
with  the  University  of  Alberta  as  a special 
lecturer  and  advisor  on  issues  pertaining  to 
people  with  disabilities.  He’ll  be  operating 
under  the  wing  of  two  faculties — Business 
and  Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 

While  his  job  description  has  yet  to  be 
finalized,  it’s  clear  that  he  will  be  actively 
promoting  disability  awareness  and  integra- 
tion in  the  lecture  hall. 

After  ten  years  as  Council  Chair,  Gary  is 
understandably  enthusiastic  about  his  new 
role.  “It’s  a natural  evolution  into  the  whole 
area  of  public  education,”  he  says.  “It’s  an 
opportunity  in  terms  of  bringing  disability 
issues  and  integration  into  the  academic 
environment.” 

While  he  may  be  formally  leaving  the 
Council,  Gary  says  he’s  reluctant  to  severe 
the  tie  completely.  “I  think  I can  build  a 
bridge  between  the  Council  and  the  facul- 
ties that  I’m  working  with.  I’m  still  avail- 
able as  a resource  if  they  need  me.” 

He  also  has  some  thoughts  on  the  Coun- 
cil’ s new  five  year  mandate.  “In  many  ways, 
the  future  of  the  Council  depends  on  the 
disability  community.  If,  through  the  Al- 
berta Disability  Forum,  the  community  can 
remain  focused,  it  should  find  the  Council 
is  an  even  more  effective  pipeline  through 
to  government  because  (Rob  Lougheed)  is 


McPherson:  "It's  a natural  evolution  into 
the  whole  area  of  public  education." 


an  MLA.  If  the  community  is  weak  and  lacks 
focus,  the  Council  will  suffer  similarly.” 

Gary  has  had  an  outstanding  career  as  an 
advocate  for  people  with  disabilities.  Over 
the  years,  he’s  worked  tirelessly  for  a number 
of  disability-related  organizations.  He  is  Past 
President  of  the  Canadian  Wheelchair  Sports 
Association  and  Past  Director  of  the  Cana- 
dian Paralympic  Committee.  He  has  won 
countless  awards  for  his  efforts  as  a volun- 
teer, and  was  recognized  in  1995  for  his 
significant  contributions  to  our  community 
by  the  University  of  Alberta  Senate  with  an 
Honourary  Laws  degree. 

A wheelchair  user  since  the  age  of  nine, 
Gary  lived  in  an  institution  for  34  years — 
an  experience  that  provided  him  with  a 
unique  perspective  on  health  and  social  is- 


sues affecting  people  with  disabilities.  As 
such,  it  made  him  a perfect  candidate  for  his 
position  at  the  helm  of  the  Premier's  Ct)un- 
cil,  where  he  has  won  the  respect  of  our 
province’s  most  inlluential  leaders. 

“Gary’s  service  and  dedication  on  behalf 
of  people  with  disabilities  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  all  Albertans.”  said  Premier  Ralph 
Klein  when  Gary's  leaving  was  announced. 
“He  has  made  many  significant  contribu- 
tions over  the  last  decade  and  1 look  forward 
to  continuing  to  work  with  him  in  his  new 
capacity  at  the  University  of  Alberta." 

Health  Minister  Halvar  Jonson,  who  has 
worked  closely  with  Gary  over  the  last  five 
years,  also  praised  Gary  ’ s work.  “ Y our  dedi- 
cation to  the  achievements  of  the  Premier's 
Council,”  wrote  Minister  Jonson,  “are  ap- 
preciated and  recognized  by  myself  and  the 
Alberta  Government.”  ♦ 

(continued  from  page  1) 

involved  in  developing  educational 
and  training  programs  for  chronically 
unemployed  persons. 

Tom  says  he  strongly  believes  in 
the  mission  and  goals  of  the  Premier's 
Council,  and  that  his  appointment 
promises  personal  fulfillment  and  pro- 
fessional satisfaction. 

“I  look  forward  to  assisting  the 
Premier’s  Council  to  build  upon  the 
past  initiatives  and  formulate  a fu- 
ture direction,”  says  Tom.  “I  hope  to 
effectively  call  upon  my  varied  pro- 
fessional experiences  in  the  disci- 
plines of  social  work,  mental  health 
and  adult  education  as  a foundation 
for  understanding  the  issues  and  pro- 
viding input.  It  is  my  desire  that  my 
personal  values,  moral  conviction  and 
professional  commitment  all  con- 
verge to  a point  where  I hope  to  truly 
make  a contribution  that  facilitates  the 
inclusion  of  persons  with  disabilities 
in  Alberta.”  ♦ 


U.S.  Government  Tackles  Employment  Issues 

In  March,  U.S . President  Clinton  created  the  Task  Force  on  Employment  of  People 
with  Disabilities.  The  task  force’ s goal  is  ambitious:  to  create  national  policy  that  will 
bring  the  employment  rate  of  people  with  disabilities  up  to  that  of  the  general  public. 

, Policy  recommendations  will  range  from  issue  of  education  to  economic  incen- 
tives and  child  care.  The  task  force’s  final  report  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  July 
26,  2002 — the  10th  anniversai-y  of  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

This  task  force  has  representatives  from  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Labor,  Educa- 
tion, Veterans  Affairs,  Transportation,  Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Commerce 
and  Treasury,  as  well  as  other  relevant  government  agencies.  ♦ 
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Executive  Director's  Update 


Changes  Bring  Renewal 


>^Elaine  Chapelle 


s you’ve  already  read  in  previous 
pages,  the  Premier’s  Council  has 
recently  gone  through  some  dramatic 
and  exciting  changes.  In  the  space  of  just 
three  short  months,  we  have  a new  Chair,  an 
extended  mandate,  and  a new  Manager  of 
Community  Relations  and  Policy  Analysis. 

By  next  month,  we’ll  also  have  a new 
membership.  An  independent  review  panel 
has  been  established  to  recommend  suit- 
able candidates.  We  received  many  nomi- 
nations by  the  closing  date  of  June  15,  and 
interviews  were  planned  for  late  July.  Ap- 
pointments are  no  doubt  being  made  as  you 
read  this  issue  of  Status  Report. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  change,  it’ s impor- 
tant not  to  forget  how  we  arrived  where  we 
are.  I thank  Gary  McPherson  for  his  remark- 
able tenure  of  service  with  this  Council  and 
for  providing  me  with  valuable  insight  when 
I assumed  the  position  of  Executive  Direc- 
tor. I’d  also  like  to  acknowledge  the  years 
of  valuable  service  given  by  outgoing  Coun- 
cil members  Judy  Eshenko,  Neil  Marshall 
and  Phil  Stephan. 

As  we  look  ahead.  I’d  like  to  welcome 
Rob  Lougheed,  MLA,  as  our  new  Chair.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  Rob  as  we  go 
about  revitalizing  our  Council  and  proceed- 
ing with  our  expanded  mandate. 

Having  an  MLA  onboard  promises  to 
provide  us  with  an  advocate  and  a direct 


link  to  the  Legislature  and  Cabinet.  Rob  will 
help  shepherd  relevant  issues  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment. When  new  legislation  or  policies  are 
proposed  in  the  Legislature,  Rob  will  be 
present  to  monitor  the  implications  for  per- 
sons with  disabilities. 

In  short,  Rob’s  presence  will  enhance 
the  two-way  flow  of  information  between 
the  Council’s  two  “customers”— people 
with  disabilities,  and  government  policy  and 
decision-makers. 

I am  also  pleased  to  welcome  T om  Lo  wler, 
our  new  Manager  of  Community  Relations 
and  Policy  Analysis.  Tom  joined  us  in  mid- 
May.  With  his  background  in  mental  health 
and  child  welfare,  he  brings  valuable  per- 
spective and  experience.  One  of  Tom’ s many 
roles  will  be  building  on  the  Council’ s con- 
nections with  community  organizations  and 
community/regional  authorities. 

With  new  staff,  members  and  mandate,  I 
believe  the  Council  is  well-positioned  to 
address  outstanding  issues  affecting  Alber- 
tans with  disabilities.  We  have,  however, 
been  given  an  important  responsibility  and 
only  a short  time  to  carry  it  out.  Lor  these 
reasons,  I believe  it  is  imperative  that  we 
carefully  identify  our  priorities  and  strate- 
gies to  address  those  priorities.  In  the  com- 
ing months,  we’ll  attempt  to  do  just  that. 
When  we  have  quorum  amongst  new  mem- 


CouncU Chair  Rob  Lougheed  (far  right)  participating  at  meetings  in  New  Brunswick. 


bers  and  staff  and  a solid  understanding  of 
what’s  required  of  us,  we  will  proceed  with 
targeted  focus  toward  achieving  our  goals. 

National  Meeting  Highlights 

One  of  our  ongoing  responsibilities  will 
be  to  coordinate  our  efforts  so  that  they  are 
consistent  with  the  broader  goals  of  all  Ca- 
nadians with  disabilities.  Since  inception 
(with  the  exception  of  1997),  the  Premier’s 
Council  has  met  with  representatives  of  simi- 
lar bodies  across  Canada  to  discuss  com- 
mon issues  and  plan  coordinated  actions 
around  these  issues. 

This  year’s  meeting  was  hosted  by  the 
New  Brunswick  Premier’s  Council  on  the 
Status  of  Disabled  Persons  and  was  held  in 
Lredericton  from  May  3 1 to  June  3.  In  addi- 
tion to  information  sharing,  discussion  and 
planning,  it  was  an  opportunity  to  ensure 
some  continuity  between  our  past  and  fu- 
ture Council  representation  here  in  Alberta. 
Our  outgoing  Chair,  Gary  McPherson,  and 
our  new  Chair,  Rob  Lougheed,  both  at- 
tended, as  well  as  myself. 

The  meeting  began  with  provincial  up- 
dates. These  were  followed  by  a presentation 
from  Joanne  Gibson,  a representative  from 
the  office  of  Andy  Scott,  Solicitor  General 
of  Canada.  Joanne  brought  greetings  and  an 
update  on  Mr.  Scott’ s behalf,  and  indicated 
that  she  has  been  designated  to  follow  up  on 
disability  issues.  Mr.  Scott,  who  chaired  the 
Lederal  T ask  Lorce  on  Disability  Issues  that 
culminated  in  the  report  Equal  Citizenship 
for  Canadians  with  Disabilities:  The  Will 
to  Act,  sent  this  message:  “Please  know  that 
I remain  committed  to  (disability  issues).” 
As  a group,  we  identified  the  need  to  main- 
tain a dialogue  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Representatives  of  the  national  and  pro- 
vincial Human  Resources  Development 
Canada  offices  provided  updates  on  disabil- 
ity issues  at  the  federal  government  level. 
They  indicated  that  issues  they  hear  about 
federally  are  the  same  ones  we  hear  about  at 
the  provincial  level — employment,  income 
supports  and  others. 
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Ray  Cohen,  Editorof  Abilities  magazine, 
described  a new  web  site  that  they  hope  to 
have  up  and  running  by  February  that  will 
be  a resource  on  services  and  supports  avail- 
able across  the  provinces. 

The  planning  aspect  of  our  meeting  fo- 
cused on  identifying  strategies  we  can  use 
to  encourage  leadership  around  disability 
issues  at  the  federal  government  level.  As 
well,  we  discussed  how  we  can  involve 
stakeholder  groups  at  the  national  level,  and 
developed  a proposal  for  a national  meeting 
of  non-government  organizations. 

There  were  a number  of  other  promising 
practices  that  we  learned  about  while  “min- 
ing the  gold”.  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
we  learned  that  our  priorities — and  the  strat- 
egies we  will  use  to  address  them — are  of- 
ten very  similar  to  those  in  other  provinces. 
Rob  and  I plan  to  stay  in  touch  with  those 
we  met  at  this  meeting  in  order  to  share 
successes  and  collaborate  as  appropriate. 


The  meeting  overlapped  with  New  Bruns- 
wick’s Disability  Awareness  Week  (hosted 
by  their  Premier’s  Council)  and  we  were 
able  to  participate  in  .some  of  the  activities. 
Of  particular  note  were  a public  reception 
and  official  welcome  to  guests  that  formed 
the  kick-off  for  Disability  Awareness  Week, 
and  the  Annual  Legislative  Breakfast. 

During  the  reception,  the  Premier’s 
Council  presented  awards  to  three  individu- 
als and  a hospital  board  in  recognition  of 
their  outstanding  efforts  to  further  disabil- 
ity issues  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  Legislative  Breakfast,  which  has 
been  held  annually  for  more  than  a decade, 
is  planned  by  the  Premier’s  Council,  con- 
sumers and  community  advocates.  It  pro- 
vides an  informal  opportunity  to  meet  the 
Premier,  Cabinet  Ministers,  Deputy  Minis- 
ters, the  leader  of  the  official  opposition, 
and  other  key  government  leaders,  to  ask 
questions  and  discuss  issues. 


With  about  140  enthusiastic  people 
present,  the  breakfast  had  a festive  atmos- 
phere. People  with  disabilities  and  commu- 
nity advocates  shared  their  realities  with  the 
province's  leaders.  The  New  Brunswick 
Premier’s  Council  presented  government 
with  its  new  Provincial  Action  Plan  on  Dis- 
ability Issues.  In  response,  the  Premier 
committed  to  implementing  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations in  the  Action  Plan.  He  also  re- 
ceived considerable  applause  (and  media 
coverage)  as  he  announced  New  Bruns- 
wick’s new  alternate  formats  ser\  ices  ini- 
tiative, which  will  see  government  services 
and  information  provided  in  ways  that  meet 
the  needs  of  people  who  are  visually  or  hear- 
ing impaired. 

Clearly,  New  Brunswick’s  Disability 
Awareness  Week  and  its  related  events  pro- 
vide a win-win  situation  for  everyone.  No 
doubt,  a similar  event  here  in  Alberta  would 
be  an  overwhelming  success.  ♦ 


Premier's  Council  Now  Online 


hanks  to  the  talents  of  one  of  its  members,  the  Premier’s 
Council  now  has  its  very  own  website. 

The  website  (www.planet.eon.net/~pcspd)  features  a 
great  deal  of  information  about  the  Council  and  various  disabil- 
ity issues.  It  also  offers  an  on-line  version  of  our  informational 
brochures  entitled  Connections:  A Guide  to  Programs,  Services 
& Resources  for  Albertans  with  Disabilities.  As  with  the  printed 
version,  this  online  version  of  Connections  contains  information 

about  disability-re- 
lated programs  and 
services  in  nine  areas: 
Accessibility  & 
Communication, 
Education  and  Train- 
ing Supports,  Em- 
ployment, Financial 
Supports,  Health  & 
Personal  Supports, 
Housing,  Resolving  Problems,  Transportation,  Travel,  Recrea- 
tion & Leisure.  Each  area  lists  sources  and  contact  information. 

The  website  (portions  of  which  are  still  under  construction)  is 
being  developed  by  Council  member  Douglas  Giles,  who  lives 
in  Cold  Lake.  Douglas,  who  has  MS,  is  an  ordained  minister  with 
a passion  for  information  technologies  and  their  benefits  for 
persons  with  disabilities. 

Other  Worthy  Websites 

The  Internet  is  increasingly  living  up  to  its  billing  as  the 
information  superhighway.  There’s  already  a wealth  of  disabil- 
ity-related websites  available — and  there’s  more  and  more  pop- 


ping on-line  every  day.  Here’s  a peek  at  a couple  of  worthy 
websites  that  deal  with  different  aspects  of  disability. 

Sport  Quest  (http://www.sportquest.com)  offers  extensive  in- 
formation and  links  on  virtually  all  kinds  of  sport.  Originally 
developed  as  an  information  library  for  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Coaches  (CAC),  the  site  now  includes  a section  on  dis- 
ability sports. 

This  section  lists 
dozens  of  adapted 
sports — from  wheel- 


chair basketball  to 
water-skiing  and  sail- 
ing for  quadriplegics. 

It  also  provides  links 
to  other  websites  for 
each  sport. 

The  Worldwide  Virtual  Community  of  the  Disabled,  or 
WWVCD  (http://www.  linkable.org/)  is  a Florida-based  website 
that  features  an  enormous  collection  of  information  for  people 
with  disabilities  of  all  types.  It  provides  links  to  literally  thou- 
sands of  other  dis- 
ability-related sites 
by  topic.  Topic  areas 
include  health,  legal 
issues,  employment, 
computers,  and  many 
more.  It’s  definitely 
worth  a look  if  you’re 
after  a specific  piece 
of  information.  ♦ 
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AVC  Supports  Learning  For  All 


The  Alberta  Vocational  College  is  equipped  to  ensure  all  students  have  equal  access  to  education. 


□ 


here’s  no  excuses  for  students  with 
disabilities  attending  the  Alberta 
Vocational  College  (AVC)  in  Ed- 
monton. 

AVC  is  equipped  with  both  the  staff  and 
equipment  to  ensure  that  barriers  presented 
by  most  disabilities  are  removed.  Through 
the  college’s  Learning  Support  Services,  a 
wide  range  of  options  are  available  to  stu- 
dents with  a variety  of  special  needs,  in- 
cluding learning,  physical,  sensory  (vision 
and/or  hearing),  neurological,  health  or  other 
disabling  conditions. 

AVC  is  an  Alberta  government  institu- 
tion that  specializes  in  skilled  trade  pro- 
grams— anything  from  security  and  loss 
prevention  to  graphics  imaging  and  nurs- 
ing. It  also  offers  pre-apprenticeship  and 
academic  upgrading  for  adults.  In  fact,  aca- 
demic upgrading  is  by  far  the  most  popular 
curriculum  at  the  college’s  campuses  in 
Edmonton  — this  year,  about  1,400  Alber- 
tans upgraded  their  education  at  AVC. 

About  one-third  of  students  obtained 
assistance  from  Learning  Support  Services. 
Assistance  is  provided  in  a number  of  forms : 
academic  counselling,  coordination  of  serv- 
ices, classroom  support,  assistive  technol- 
ogy support,  and  production  of  alternate 
format  material  (see  sidebar  for  full  descrip- 
tions of  services). 

During  the  application  process,  prospec- 
tive students  are  encouraged  to  provide  in- 
formation about  their  disability  and  the  type 
of  service  they  may  require.  For  those  stu- 
dents who  are  eligible  to  access  special  fund- 
ing for  services,  an  application  needs  to  be 
submitted  in  advance  to  ensure  that  all  re- 
sources have  been  accessed  and  are  in  place 
before  they  begin  their  program. 

Some  students  (for  example,  a student 
with  an  undiagnosed  learning  disability) 
may  be  identified  by  an  instructor  or  coun- 
sellor and  referred  to  Learning  Support  Serv- 
ices once  they  are  in  their  courses.  An 
appointment  is  made  by  the  student  with  the 
Learning  Support  Services  Coordinator.  The 
Coordinator  will  work  with  the  student  to 


AVC  offers  a plethora  of  assistive  technol- 
ogy, including  adapted  keyboards  (top)  and 
on-screen  text  enlargers  (bottom). 


assess  learning  needs  and  develop  an  Indi- 
vidual Educational  Plan. 

Most  students  who  access  Learning  Sup- 
port Services  require  human  support  serv- 
ices, such  as  note-taking  or  sign  language 
interpretation.  But  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant component  of  Learning  Support  Serv- 
ices is  its  Assistive  Technology  Program. 
This  year,  about  40  to  50  students  specifi- 
cally required  assistive  technology,  accord- 
ing to  Bob  DeFrain,  program  coordinator. 

“The  program  that  we  offer  here  is  for 
students  from  the  community  who  need  an 
alternate  way  to  access  a computer — per- 
haps through  voice  activation  for  those  who 
have  mobility  impairments,”  says  DeFrain. 
“We  do  an  awful  lot  in  this  area,  and  I would 
think  we  would  provide  more  services  than 
any  other  institution  in  the  city.  We’ve  got 
some  pretty  fancy  stuff  here.” 

That  fancy  stuff  includes  voice  input  sys- 
tems and  speech  assisted  reading  and  writ- 


ing systems  for  students  with  physical  dis- 
abilities, voice  output  systems  and  large  print 
display  systems  for  students  with  visual  im- 
pairments, and  a variety  of  other  techno- 
logical marvels  designed  to  facilitate 
communication  and  computer  access. 

DeFrain  says  the  assistive  technology 
component  started  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
“We  had  a student  who  had  a visual  impair- 
ment and  couldn’t  see  the  print  materials 
that  we  were  using,”  he  says.  “I  believe  it 
was  a particular  math  course  this  person  was 
taking  and  the  whole  thing  was  enlarged  by 
hand.  That  ’ s how  it  got  started.  It’ s expanded 
from  that  time.” 

DeFrain  and  his  staff  offer  personalized 
training,  and  are  eager  to  demonstrate  their 
program’s  technologies.  They  offer  dem- 
onstrations to  all  interested  parties  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  from  Octo- 
ber to  June,  from  2:30  to  4:00  at  the  col- 
lege’s downtown  campus.  You  can  arrange 
for  a personalized  demonstration  by  calling 
427-5467  (toll-free  using  the  RITE  opera- 
tion— call  310-0000  first). 

For  more  information  on  AVC  or  the 
Learning  Support  Services  program,  contact: 
Alberta  Vocational  College  (AVC) 
Learning  Support  Services 
Room  524,  Downtown  Campus 
10215  - 108  Street,  Edmonton,  AB  T5J  1L6 
Phone:  (403)  427-5467 
Fax:  (403)  422-5342 
TTY:  (403)422-1108 
E-mail:  LSS  (lss@edma.avc.calgary.ab.ca)  ♦ 


AVC  Learning  Support 
Servites  At  A Glance 

• Academic  Counselling 

• Assistive  Technology  Support 
•Alternate  Format  Material 

• Specialized  Courses 

• Equipment  Provision 

• Liaison  & Coordination  Of  Services 

• Assistive  Technology  Program 
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Community  Development 


Streamline  Your  Agency's  Board 


Alberto  Community  Development's  Board  Development  Program  can  give  your  organization  a boost. 


I I id  confusion  reign  at  the  last  board 
meeting  of  your  not-for-profit  or- 
I I ganization?  Is  your  board  over- 

worked? Are  your  board  members  unsure 
of  their  responsibilities?  Have  you  ever 
wondered  where  you  could  turn  to  for  help? 

The  Alberta  Government  might  be  your 
saviour.  The  Board  Development  Program, 
which  operates  under  Alberta  Community 
Development,  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  effectiveness  of  boards  in- 
corporated under  the  Societies  Act  or  the 
Libraries  Act.  Since  1982,  the  program  has 
worked  with  over  1 ,500  not-for-profit  or- 
ganizations across  Alberta,  including  wom- 
en’s shelters,  crisis  associations,  arts  and 
sports  organizations,  and,  of  course,  organi- 
zations that  serve  people  with  disabilities. 

Assistance  is  offered  in  two  formats.  In 
closed  workshops,  instructors  work  with 
only  your  board.  The  workshop  is  designed 
to  meet  your  group’ s specific  needs.  Instruc- 
tors travel  to  a location  convenient  for  your 
group.  Workshops  are  ten  hours  and  sched- 
uled for  Friday  evening  and  all  day  Satur- 
day. There  are  no  costs  to  your  organization 
other  than  booking  a suitable  facility  and 
providing  lunch  for  the  instructors. 


As  an  individual  board  member,  you  can 
also  choose  to  attend  a workshop  with  mem- 
bers of  other  boards.  You  can  use  this  for- 
mat to  build  your  own  skills  and  take 
information  back  to  your  own  board. 

Workshops  are  facilitated  using  a peer- 
to-peer  system.  Instructors  are  trained  vol- 
unteers located  throughout  the  province, 
who  have  received  specialized  training  re- 
lated to  the  program’ s curriculum.  “We  have 
people  who  have  demonstrated  a back- 
ground in  adult  education  or  facilitation,” 
says  Heather  Halpenny,  Program  Coordi- 
nator. “They  have  to  either  have  worked  for 
a not-for-profit  organization  or  sat  on  the 
board  in  a senior  capacity.  They  get  a chance 
to  share,  at  quite  a senior  level,  their  experi- 
ences. And  a lot  of  them  feel  that  our  training 

A Board  Development  Program 
workshop  can  help  you: 

• review  your  mission 

•clarify  governance  functions  of 
boards  and  board  members 
•understand  roles  and  responsibili- 
ties within  your  organization 

• develop  working  committees 

• select  an  effective  board  structure 
•formulate  responsive  policies. 


is  wonderful — that  it's  very  professionally 
delivered  and  directed  to  adults,  so  it  isn't 
lecture,  lecture,  lecture,  but  rather  it's  some 
information  and  a chance  to  work  it  into 
their  own  experience.” 

What  about  benefits  for  workshop  par- 
ticipants? “What  people  have  said  about 
taking  a workshop,”  says  Halpenny,  “is  that 
they  wished  they  had  taken  it  when  they'd 
first  started  on  the  board,  and  then  they 
wouldn’t  have  sat  scratching  their  heads  for 
six  meetings.  They  suddenly  realize  what 
they  need  to  do  as  a board  and  they  can  let 
the  staff  get  on  with  their  jobs.  It's  very 
concrete — it’s  not  just  theory;  it's  a way  to 
apply  it  to  what  they  ’ re  doing  at  a board  level, 
and  their  eomments  tend  to  be  around  that.” 

To  sehedule  a workshop,  the  chairper- 
son ofyourboard  is  required  to  call  the  Board 
Development  Program  with  two  alternative 
dates  that  are  at  least  eight  weeks  from  the 
date  of  call.  The  program  requires  that  at 
least  75%  of  the  board  be  committed  to  at- 
tending the  workshop  (100%  if  there  is  a 
small  board).  ♦ 

For  further  information,  please  contact 
Heather  Halpenny  at  427-3806  or  by  e-mail 
( H halpenny  @ mcd.  gov.  ab.  ca ). 


Active  Living  for  Canadians  with  a Disability:  A Blueprint  for  Action 


he  Active  Living  Alliance  for  Canadians  with  a Disabil- 
ity is  a partnership  of  14  national  organizations  with  an 
interest  in  facilitating  the  aetive  lifestyles  of  Canadians 
with  a disability. 

Since  its  inception  in  1989  the  Allianee  has  worked  collabo- 
ratively  to  develop  a variety  of  resources  and  services  and  to 
promote  active  living  opportunities  for  persons  with  disabilities. 

The  Alliance  has  recently  released  the  third  edition  of  Active 
Living  for  Canadians  with  a Disability:  A Blueprint  for  Action. 
The  publieation  is  developed  with  the  eommunity  in  mind,  as  a 
basis  from  which  to  plan,  evaluate  and  modify  active  living  ini- 
tiatives for  Canadians  with  a disability  in  a wide  variety  of  con- 
texts. This  doeument  identifies  the  benefits  of  an  active  lifestyle 


and  the  barriers  that  often  prevent  people  with  disabilities  from 
becoming  involved  in  physical  activities.  To  help  all  partners 
put  Blueprint  goals  into  action,  practical  resources  and  examples 
of  efforts  that  have  proven  successful  are  described. 

Community  leaders  and  organizations  interested  in  closing 
the  gap  between  the  provision  of  services  and  the  aetive  living 
needs  of  individuals  of  all  abilities  will  find  the  Blueprint  to  be  an 
invaluable  document. 

The  Blueprint  for  Action  is  a bilingual  document  and  is  avail- 
able in  alternate  formats. 

If  you  are  interested  in  receiving  a complimentary  copy  of  the 
Blueprint,  please  contact  the  Alliance  at  1-800-771-0663,  or  by 
e-mail  (disability. alliance@activeliving.ca).  ♦ 
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An  Exhausting  Victory  for  CFS  Sufferers 


n Alberta  woman  has  emerged  vic- 
torious after  an  eight-year  battle  to 
have  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  rec- 
ognized legally. 

Sharon  Baillie,  who  lives  near  Redwater 
(about  50  kilometres  northeast  of  Edmon- 
ton), won  a precedent-setting  legal  decision 
on  March  2 when  Alberta  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  Judge  Philip  Clarke  ruled  that  she  is 
entitled  to  disability  benefits  from  her  former 
employer,  Crown  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Regina. 

Chronic  fatigue  syndrome,  or  CFS,  is  a 
debilitating  condition  that  leaves  sufferers 
exhausted  after  even  minimal  activity.  Other 
symptoms  include  aching  muscles  and 
memory  loss.  Women  are  more  than  twice 
as  likely  as  men  to  experience  CFS. 

In  recent  years,  many  influential  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  and  Prevention  based  in  Atlanta, 
have  supported  the  belief  that  the  condition 
is  physical,  rather  than  psychological,  in 
origin.  But  Baillie’ s victory  represents  an- 
other breakthrough — it’s  the  first  time  a 
Canadian  court  has  legally  recognized  CFS 


as  being  a physical  condition. 

Baillie’ s bout  with  chronic  fatigue  syn- 
drome began  in  September  of  1989  follow- 
ing a case  of  food  poisoning.  In  1990, 
exhausted  and  at  wit’s  end,  she  was  finally 
forced  to  give  up  her  job  as  a computer  sys- 
tems manager  with  Crown  Life.  It  wasn’t 
until  May  of  1991  that  she  was  finally  diag- 
nosed with  the  condition.  In  1992,  she  be- 
gan trying  to  obtain  disability  benefits. 

Crown  Life  stonewalled  her  for  18 
months,  and  so  Baillie  launched  a lawsuit  in 
1993.  It  would  take  more  than  four  years  to 
get  the  case  to  court.  But  the  wait  was  un- 
doubtedly worth  it — Judge  Clarke  minced 
no  words  in  his  ruling.  “CFS  is  not  a psy- 
choneurotic injury,”  said  Clarke.  “It  is  or- 
ganic.” He  went  on  to  say  that  Baillie  is 
indeed  entitled  to  disability  benefits. 

The  benefits  are  yet  to  be  specified,  but  it 
seems  likely  that,  in  addition  to  receiving 
monthly  benefits  in  the  future,  she  will  be 
receiving  a lump  sum  of  in  excess  of 
$200,000  to  compensate  her  for  unpaid  ben- 
efits dating  back  to  1990. 

CFS  became  prominent  more  than  a dec- 


ade ago  (it  was  once  called  “yuppie  flu”), 
but  has  remained  misunderstood  and 
misdiagnosed  since.  Even  experts  on  the 
syndrome  concede  that  its  causes  remain 
largely  unknown,  although  there  seems  to 
be  consensus  that  it  somehow  affects  the 
central  nervous  system  and  the  autoimmune 
mechanisms. 

The  complexity  of  the  syndrome  and  the 
confusion  that  suiTounds  it  often  lead  to 
greater  suffering  for  those  who  contract  it — 
frequent  misdiagnoses  lead  to  inappropri- 
ate treatments,  and  patients  and  their  doctors 
can  become  frustrated  and  confrontational 
with  each  other  when  no  progress  is  made. 

Some  doctors  have  successfully  treated 
symptoms  with  special  diets  and  by  rees- 
tablishing healthy  sleep  patterns  through  use 
of  sedatives.  New  treatments  will  surely 
follow , and  B aillie  ’ s victory  should  provide 
credibility  needed  to  stimulate  further  re- 
search efforts. 

More  importantly,  it  should  also  provide 
new  hope  and  moral  support  to  those  who 
continue  to  be  victimized  by  all  aspects  of 
this  poorly-understood  condition.  ♦ 


WCB  Searches  Fer  Answers 


hat  should  WCB’s  role  be  in  providing  quality  of  life 
services  to  severely  injured  workers?  What  are  appro- 
priate benefit  levels  for  home  or  vehicle  modifications? 
Are  current  pension  benefit  levels  adequate? 

These  are  just  some  of  the  questions  the  Workers  Compensa- 
tion Board  of  Alberta  (WCB-Alberta)  is  asking  of  injured  work- 
ers, labour  groups,  employers  and  the  public.  The  WCB-Alberta 
Benefit  Policies  Consultation  is  an  attempt  by  WCB  to  better 
respond  to  the  needs  of  Albertans  who  are  injured  on  the  job, 
while  ensuring  costs  remain  reasonable  to  all  taxpayers. 

The  consultation,  which  began  in  May  and  will  take  two  years 
to  complete,  is  focused  on  six  discussion  areas.  WCB  - Alberta 
will  prepare  a discussion  booklet  in  each  of  the  areas.  The  discus- 
sion booklets  will  then  be  distributed  to  anyone  interested  in 
joining  a workshop  on  the  area.  Participants  are  expected  to 
provide  feedback  prior  to  the  workshop.  This  feedback  will  be 


incorporated  into  the  workshop  materials.  Participants  must  then 
be  prepared  to  discuss  specific  policy  options  at  the  workshop. 
(Note  that  the  first  discussion  booklet  has  already  been  pro- 
duced and  its  corresponding  workshop  has  taken  place.) 

The  six  areas  of  discussion—and  the  dates  of  the  workshops — 
are  as  follows; 

• services  for  workers  with  severe  injuries  (June  1998) 

• recording  and  reporting  accidents  (November  1998) 

• vocational  services  and  return  to  work  (March  1999) 

• loss  of  earnings  and  compensation  rate  (June  1999) 

• relationship  between  accident  and  employment  (October  1 999) 

• compensation  overpayments  and  the  application  of  new  evi- 
dence (January  2000). 

For  more  information,  contact  Laurie  Condrato  w.  Implemen- 
tation Coordinator,  WCB  - Alberta  Benefit  Policies  Consulta- 
tion, at  888/797-7755.  ♦ 
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Transportation 


Goverament  Cracks  Down  On  Airlines 


0he  Canadian  T ransportation  Agency 
(CTA)  has  imposed  more  corrective 
measures  on  Air  Canada,  Air  Nova 
and  Canadian  Airlines  International. 

On  March  31,1 998,  the  CTA  released  a 
second  ruling  on  a complaint  filed  by  a per- 
son who  uses  a power  wheelchair. 

Ms.  Lucie  Lemieux-Brassard  originally 
filed  her  complaint  in  January,  1997.  She 
claimed  that  she  had  encountered  difficul- 
ties on  14  of  the  17  flights  she  took  across 
Canada  over  an  18-day  period  in  1996. 

The  CTA  investigated  the  complaint  and 
made  its  ruling  in  August  1 997.  It  found  that 
on  ten  of  the  flights  operated  by  Air  Canada, 
Air  Nova  and  Canadian  Airlines  Interna- 
tional, seven  contraventions  of  the  Air 
Transportation  Regulations  occurred.  Spe- 
cifically, the  CTA  found  that  Ms.  Lemieux- 
Brassard  was  denied  boarding  assistance, 
prompt  and  adequate  repair  of  her  wheel- 
chair which  was  damaged  in  transit,  prompt 
and  proper  assistance  with  the  dismantling 
of  her  wheelchair,  assistance  in  the  terminal 
while  she  was  in  transit,  and  a suitable  tem- 
porary wheelchair  as  a result  of  the  delayed 
delivery  of  her  wheelchair  batteries. 

The  CTA  immediately  ordered  the  air- 
lines to  take  corrective  actions.  But  clearly, 
the  number  and  seriousness  of  infractions 


made  this  a special  case,  and  it  ordered  an 
oral  hearing  to  assess  what  additional  meas- 
ures might  be  required  to  prevent  similar 
incidents  from  occurring  in  the  future. 

The  hearing  took  place  in  Montreal  in 
September,  1997.  After  hearing  from  all 
parties,  the  CTA  made  a new  ruling:  while 
the  airlines  took  appropriate  action  to  sat- 
isfy the  original  ruling,  they  must  now  make 
further  improvements. 

The  new  decision  requires  that  the  air- 
lines affected  by  this  decision  must  improve 
the  manner  in  which  accessible  seating  is 
identified  on  their  aircraft;  enhance  their 
wheelchair  handling,  repair  and  replacement 
procedures;  and  inform  persons  with  dis- 
abilities of  specific  check-in  procedures. 

It  also  requires  that  the  carriers  make 
changes  to  their  training  programs,  refresher 
courses  and  computer  reservation  systems 
to  ensure  that  employees  are  adequately 
trained  and  aware  of  the  proper  procedures 
to  follow  when  dealing  with  persons  with 
disabilities.  The  CTA  also  requires  Air 
Canada  and  Canadian  Airlines  International 
to  produce  a brochure  that  will  help  passen- 
gers get  quicker  resolution  of  their  prob- 
lems when  a mobility  aid  is  damaged  or  lost. 

The  airlines  were  given  90  days  to  com- 
ply with  the  CTA’s  decision.  ♦ 


Details  of  CTAfs  Ruling 

Air  Canada,  Air  Nova  and  Canadian 

Airlines  Internationalare  required  to: 

• expand  the  types  of  accessible  seats 
offered  to  include  some  with  extra 
leg  room,  near  washrooms  and  ex- 
its, including  bulkhead  seats. 

o ensure  that  employees  and  travel 
agents  are  aware  of  their  accessi- 
ble seating  policies,  including  the 
ability  to  obtain  a seat  previously 
blocked  for  another  purpose. 

Air  Canada  and  Canadian  Airlines  In- 
ternational are  required  to: 

• produce  a brochure  outlining  re- 
pair options  for  damaged  mobility 
aids  and  provisions  relating  to  re- 
placement of  lost  aids. 

Canadian  Airlines  International  must: 

• continue  with  its  initiative  to  de- 
velop a list  of  local  establishments 
that  can  repair  mobility  aids  and 
provide  replacements. 

• develop  a policy  to  ensure  that  a 
person  with  a disability  is  provided 
with  a temporary  independent 
means  of  mobility  when  an  electric 
wheelchair  is  damaged  or  lost. 

• add  information  to  its  computer 
system  about  the  regulatory  re- 
quirement to  inform  persons  with 
disabilities  of  the  Agency's  com- 
plaint process  if  the  carrier  is  un- 
able to  resolve  a complaint  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  person. 

Air  Canada  and  Canadian  Airlines  In- 
ternational are  asked  to: 

• expand,  where  possible,  their  data 
collecting  processes  to  include  the 
number  of  travellers  with  disabili- 
ties, with  further  breakdowns  where 
necessary,  such  as  the  number  of 
those  who  use  mobility  aids. 


While  access  to  Canadian  airlines  has  improved,  the  CTA  decision  suggests  air  carriers  such 
as  Canadian  Airlines  International  still  have  work  to  do. 
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Derniotoglyphics  links 
Handprints  & Sdniophrenia 


etailed  drawings  of  palms  in  the  pre- 
historic caves  of  Spain  give  evidence 
to  humankind’ s long-held  fascina- 
tion with  the  hand.  But  it  wasn’t  until  the 
early  twentieth  century  that  science  began 
to  focus  on  the  connection  between  hand- 
prints, health  and  behaviour.  Today,  re- 
searchers continue  to  study  the  links  between 
the  unique  skin  patterns  of  the  hand  and 
diseases  of  the  mind  and  body. 

Long  used  in  law  enforcement  for  iden- 
tification, dermatoglyphics,  the  study  of  the 
skin  patterns  of  the  hand,  has  also  become 
an  accepted  means  of  determining  physical 
and  mental  health.  Dermatoglyphics  (from 
the  Greek  dermatos  skin  and  glyphein  carv- 
ings; literally,  “skin  carvings”)  is  a diag- 
nostic tool  that  Dr.  Julio  Arboleda-Florez,  a 
psychiatrist  and  epidemiology  professor  at 
the  U of  C,  hopes  to  one  day  use  in  identify- 
ing people  likely  to  become  schizophrenic. 
Dr.  Arboleda-Florez  and  colleagues  at  both 
the  U of  C and  U of  A are  conducting  a joint 
study,  supported  by  the  Health  Research 
Fund,  to  compare  the  difference  in  the 
number  of  skin  rings  and  ridges  in  the  hand- 
prints of  schizophrenics  with  their  relatives 
and  members  of  the  general  population.  It  is 
thought  that  there  is  more  asymmetry  in  the 
skin  patterns  of  schizophrenics’  hands  than 
those  of  the  other  two  groups. 

“Everyone’ s handprints  are  unique,”  says 
Dr.  Arboleda-Florez..  “No  two  prints,  even 
those  made  from  your  own  hands,  match 
each  other.  In  fact,  a certain  amount  of  asym- 
metry between  the  left  and  right  sides  of  our 
bodies  is  normal.  One  foot  may  be  slightly 
larger  than  the  other,  or  one  lung  stronger 
than  its  partner.  But  too  much  asymmetry  in 
handprints  may  be  a warning  sign  of  schizo- 
phrenia.” 

His  team  has  been  gathering  and 
analyzing  hand  print  samples  from  schizo- 
phrenics, their  relatives,  and  the  general 
public  since  last  spring.  They  hope  to  statis- 


tically prove  that  schizophrenics  have  an 
abnormal  or  fluctuating  level  of  asymmetry 
in  the  rings  and  ridges  on  the  skin  of  their 
hands.  Combined  with  other  factors,  this 
knowledge  could  eventually  help  doctors 
and  mental  health  professionals  predict  who 
might  be  at  risk  for  this  debilitating  disease 
and  lead  to  earlier  treatment  for  those  af- 
flicted. 

No  one  is  immune  to  schizophrenia. 
“Schizophrenia  is  a dreadful  disease  but  we 
still  don’ t know  exactly  how  it  comes  about,” 
says  Dr.  Arboleda-Florez.  “It  affects  the 
brain  where  we  cannot  go  and  poke  and  see. 
It  seems  to  cluster  in  some  families,  and  yet 
suddenly  there  is  a person  in  a perfectly 
normal  family  who  has  it.  And  last  but  not 
least,  it  hits  in  the  prime  of  life,”  he  says.  “It 
doesn ’ t respect  anyone,  doesn ’ t respect  any 
family,  it  doesn’t  respect  any  race,  any  gen- 
der, religion,  any  socio-economic  status. 
Anybody  can  get  it.” 

Characterized  by 
hallucinations,  delu- 
sions and  unclear 
thinking,  schizophre- 
nia alienates  suffer- 
ers from  their  friends 
and  families  and 
leaves  them  incapa- 
ble of  leading  normal 
lives.  Schizophrenia 
attacks  about  one  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

This  means  that  in  cit- 
ies with  populations 
of  about  800,000,  like 
Calgary  or  Edmon- 
ton, 8,000  people 
may  have  this  enig- 
matic disease. 

Certain  factors 
may  make  some  peo- 
ple more  susceptible 
to  the  devastation  of 


schizophrenia  than  others.  “Being  con- 
ceived at  a particular  time  of  year  (also 
known  as  seasonality)  is  thought  to  be  a 
contributor.  Major  flu  epidemics  are  also 
thought  to  affect  fetal  development.  And 
genetics  too  may  play  a role  in  schizophre- 
nia’s development,”  says  Dr.  Arboleda- 
Elorez. 

His  study  aims  to  identify  those  who  are 
genetically  predisposed  to  the  disease.  The 
link  between  dermatoglyphic  fluctuating 
asymmetry  (DFA)  and  schizophrenia  has 
been  explored  before,  but  this  is  the  first 
study  that  has  used  specific  types  of  test 
subjects.  For  instance,  the  three  groups  stud- 
ied (schizophrenics,  their  relatives,  and 
“normals”)  have  been  broken  down  into  two 
smaller  groups,  males  and  females.  This 
measure  was  taken  because  it  is  thought  that 
women  and  men  have  different  levels  of 
asymmetry  in  their  skin  patterns.  For  the 
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same  reason,  and  to  obtain  a more  homoge- 
neous sample,  the  team  also  chose  to  study 
only  Caucasians  born  in  Canada. 

Although  it  would  seem  easy  to  cull  peo- 
ple from  such  a large  group,  the  team  has 
had  some  difficulty  finding  enough  partici- 
pants for  research  purposes.  “Many  schizo- 
phrenics go  undiagnosed,  don’t  seek 
treatment,  or  are  abandoned  by  their  fami- 
lies and  end  up  on  the  streets.  These  facts 
make  it  hard  to  find  schizophrenics  who  fit 
the  study  profile,”  says  Dr.  Arboleda-Florez. 
As  a result,  his  study  may  be  expanded  be- 
yond Alberta’ s borders,  to  Ontario  and  B .C. 

Dr.  Arboleda-Florez  hopes  all  of  these 
measures  will  lend  credence  to  his  findings. 
Handprinting  itself  is  a non-invasive  proce- 
dure as  simple  as  dirtying  one’s  hands.  Study 
participants  rub  graphite  between  their 
hands  and  then  press  them  on  sheets  of  pa- 


per. Specific  skin  ridges  and  rings  are 
counted  by  biostatislicians,  and  their  num- 
bers plotted  on  graphs.  Graphs  generated 
from  each  hand  of  each  of  the  three  groups 
are  then  compared  to  measure  differences. 
While  the  study  is  far  from  complete,  “ini- 
tial findings  seem  to  indicate  noticeable  dif- 
ferences in  asymmetry  between  the  three 
groups,”  says  Dr.  Arboleda-Florez.  “The 
graphs  obtained  from  members  of  the  ‘nor- 
mal” group  resemble  a bell  curve  with  little 
variance  between  the  two  hands.  The  rela- 
tives’ graphs  show  larger  differences  (vari- 
ance) in  their  hand  patterns  than  those  of 
‘normals,’  while  the  graphs  of  people  with 
schizophrenia  show  even  greater  variances 
in  their  hand  patterns.” 

There  is  no  cure  for  schizophrenia.  But  if 
caught  early,  doctors  and  mental  health  pro- 
fessionals can  help  victims  better  cope  with 


the  ravages  of  their  affliction  by  providing 
medical  and  psychological  treatment  and 
support.  ‘The  earlier  you  intervene,  the  bet- 
ter,” says  Dr.  Arboleda-Fdorez.  “Once  you  have 
the  disease,  it’s  a matter  of  learning  to  live 
with  it,  becoming  more  active  and  making 
use  of  the  abilities  you  have.”  He  hopes  his 
findings  will  eventually  help  schizophren- 
ics to  lead  easier  and  more  productive  li\  es. 

The  study  is  expected  to  be  complete  by 
next  spring.  ♦ 

Dr.  Julio  Arboleda-Florez  is  a Profes- 
sor at  the  U ofC  and  Head  of  the  Forensic 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry, 
Calgary  Regional  Health  Authority.  He  re- 
ceived funding  for  this  study  from  the  Al- 
berta Heritage  Foundation  for  Medical 
Research  (AHFMR).  This  article  reprinted 
with  permission  from  AHFMR  Newsletter. 


CMHC  Extends  RRAP 
Renovation  Program 

CMHC  recently  announced  that  its 
Residential  Rehabilitation  Assistance 
Program  for  Persons  with  Disabili- 
ties (RRAP)  has  been  extended  for  a 
five  year  term. 

RRAP  offers  financial  assistance 
to  allow  homeowners  and  landlords 
to  improve  accessibility  in  their  dwell- 
ings. Previous  RRAP  rules  and  re- 
quirements remain  the  same: 

The  maximum  loan  amount  de- 
pends on  where  the  property  is  lo- 
cated. In  mo.st  areas,  the  maximum 
loan  available  is  $1 8,000. 

For  homeowners,  up  to  $12,000 
of  the  loan  may  not  have  to  be  repaid. 
This  depends  on  household  income, 
cost  of  modifications  and  place  of  resi- 
dence. To  be  eligible  for  “forgive- 
ness”, you  have  to  agree  to  own  and 
occupy  your  home  for  up  to  five  years. 

For  landlords,  a fully  forgivable 
loan  of  up  to  $1 8,000  is  available  to 
cover  the  cost  of  modifications  on  self- 
contained  and  rooming  house  units 
occupied  or  intended  for  persons  with 
disabilities.  Certain  rental  rates  and 
tenant  income  restrictions  apply. 

For  more  information  and  full  rules 
of  the  RRAP  program,  contact  CMHC 
in  Edmonton  at  403/423-8724.  ♦ 


MS  Research  Update 


S — multiple  sclerosis — continues  to  be  a mystery.  But  past  research  has 
yielded  results  in  the  form  of  drugs  that  treat  symptoms  and  slow  progres- 
sion, and  new  research  promises  more  insight  into  this  baffling  autoimmune 

disease. 

Much  of  this  new  research  focuses  on  myelin  restoration  (myelin  is  the  sheath 
surrounding  nerves  that  is  broken  down  by  the  disease).  At  the  MS  Care  Center  at  New 
York  University,  researchers  are  poised  to  begin  human  clinical  trials  of  glial  growth 
factor  II.  This  growth  factor  stimulates  growth  of  oligodendrocytes,  which  are  the 
body’s  own  myelin  producers.  The  anticipated  result  is  that  the  oligodendrocytes  will 
take  advantage  of  natural  body  processes  and,  ultimately,  replace  damaged  myelin. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin’s  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
researchers  are  repairing  areas  of  damaged  myelin  in  animals  by  directly  transplanting 
glial  cells  from  fetuses.  Recently,  these  researchers  treated  a family  of  dogs  bom  with 
MS-like  lesions,  or  myelin  damage.  Glial  cells  transplanted  from  fetuses  resulted  in 
significant  myelin  growth.  Human  trials  of  this  procedure,  however,  ai  en’t  expected 
anytime  soon. 

There  is  a school  of  thought  that  believes  childhood  inoculations  may  cause  MS. 
The  basis  for  this  theory  is  that  the  lowest  incidence  of  MS  occurs  in  third  world 
countries  where  vaccines  aren’t  currently  given.  But  some  researchers  believe  a 
vaccine  may  help  fight  MS.  A research  team  at  the  Baylor  School  of  Medicine  in 
Houston  and  another  at  the  University  of  Portland  believe  that  introducing  foreign  T 
cells  (white  blood  cells  that  form  the  brunt  of  the  body’s  autoimmune  system)  may 
neutralize  rogue  T cells  that  are  already  attacking  myelin.  Tests  conducted  at  each 
location  suggest  that  after  healthy  T cells  are  introduced  to  the  body,  myelin  begins  to 
be  restored.  Early  results  indicate  that  this  “vaccine”  of  T cells  produces  stabilization 
and,  in  some  cases,  improved  functioning. 

Finally,  another  research  group  at  Thomas  Jefferson  University  in  Philadelphia 
suggests  that  high  uric  acid  levels  can  protect  against  MS.  This  theory  is  based  on  their 
ability  to  reverse  MS-like  symptoms  in  lab  mice  with  encphalomyelitis  by  daily 
injecting  them  with  uric  acid,  a naturally  occurring  substance.  The  treated  mice  regained 
the  ability  to  walk,  while  60  percent  of  untreated  mice  died  within  four  weeks.  ♦ 
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B Community  Development 


Aboriginal  Groups  Educate,  Empower 


Qhe  Premier’s  Council  believes  that 
advocacy  development  at  the  com- 
munity level  is  essential  given  to- 
day’s regionalization  of  governance.  For 
Alberta’s  Aboriginal  people,  including  sta- 
tus and  non-status  Indians  and  Metis,  com- 
munity development  is  even  more  critical. 

Statistics  Canada  suggests  that  one  in 
three  Aboriginal  people  have  a disability. 
With  this  high  rate,  it’s  likely  that  almost 
every  Aboriginal  family  and  community  are 
affected  by  disability.  Adding  to  the  prob- 
lem is  that  service  delivery  is  almost  always 
poor  or  non-existent  in  Aboriginal  commu- 
nities— the  result  being  that  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  have  been  neglected  or 
forced  to  move  out  of  their  communities 
only  to  receive  services  that  are  culturally 
inappropriate. 

Fortunately,  Aboriginal  people  with  dis- 
abilities have  mobilized  in  recent  years. 
There  are  three  distinct  Aboriginal  disabil- 
ity societies  in  existence,  and  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  grow  and  gain  experience.  They 
are  also  working  together  to  achieve  a com- 
mon goal:  to  ensure  that  all  Aboriginal  per- 
sons are  supported  when  it  comes  to 


The  Health  Law  Institute,  University  of 
Alberta,  presents  the  2nd  International  Con- 
ference on  DNA  Sampling.  September  10 
-13,1 998,  at  the  Hotel  MacDonald  in  Ed- 
monton. Theme:  The  Commercialization 
of  Genetic  Research:  Ethical,  Legal  and 
Policy  Issues.  Contact:  Timothy  Caulfield, 
Conference  Chair,  at  403/492-8358. 


disability  issues,  and  that  they  receive  cul- 
turally-relevant  community-based  services. 

The  Aboriginal  Disability  Society  of 
Alberta  (ADSA)  works  to  empower  Abo- 
riginal people  with  disabilities  in  our  prov- 
ince. It  represents  all  First  Nations  people 
with  disabilities,  creates  awareness  of  avail- 
able services,  advocates  and  lobbies  where 
appropriate,  provides  support  and  counsel- 
ling services,  encourages  and  contributes  to 
smaller  community  support  groups,  and  pro- 
vides information  and  education. 

The  Metis  Advocacy  and  Disability 
Society  of  Alberta  (MADSA)  takes  a ho- 
listic approach  in  providing  services,  edu- 
cation and  advocacy  for  Metis  persons  with 
disabilities  and  their  families.  It  is  commit- 
ted to  preserving  Metis  culture. 

The  Calgary  Native  Disabled  Society 
(CNDS)  works  to  ensure  all  Aboriginal  peo- 
ple with  disabilities,  including  children, 
achieve  a standard  of  living  adequate  for 
their  well-being  and  comfort  so  that  they 
can  enjoy  a good  quality  of  life  with  dignity. 

Together,  these  three  organizations  are 
interested  in  networking  with  other  groups, 
organizations  or  practitioners  sharing  the 


The  Wild  Rose  Foundation  presents 
lAVE  ‘98  World  Volunteer  Conference. 
August  23  - 27,  at  the  University  of  Al- 
berta. Theme:  Leading  Into  the  Next 
Millennium... A Global  Quest  For  Volun- 
teer Effort.  Contact:  The  Wild  Rose  Foun- 
dation at  403/422-9305  (toll-free  through 
the  RITE  network — dial  310-0000).  ♦ 


CPA's  Kim  Gernack:  "These  organizations  are 
the  key  to  reaching  out  to  communities." 


same  basic  philosophy  or  serving  the  same 
client  population.  Each  is  also  committed  to 
remaining  connected  with  the  evolving  Al- 
berta Disabilities  Forum. 

A common  link  for  all  three  organiza- 
tions is  the  Canadian  Paraplegic  Associa- 
tion (Alberta)  First  Nations  and  Metis 
Rehabilitation  Program,  which  has  worked 
closely  with  each  with  the  goal  of  transfer- 
ring important  skills  to  the  community.  Kim 
Gernack,  Program  Director,  says  the  three 
organizations  are  providing  a vital  link. 
“Services  in  First  Nations  and  Metis  com- 
munities are  so  limited  that  many  people 
fall  through  the  cracks,”  says  Gernack.  “The 
more  skills  that  we  can  develop  in  those 
communities,  the  better  the  services  will  be. 
These  organizations  are  the  key  to  reaching 
out  to  communities.  The  growth  of  these 
organizations  is  critically  important.” 

All  three  groups  are  actively  seeking  to 
expand  their  membership  and  leadership — 
all  inquiries  are  welcome.  ♦ 


Coming  Events 


